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MopERN SHOPPING CENTER SERVING SUBURBAN RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY 


SHOPPING CENTERS—A NEIGHBORHOOD NECESSITY 


Brief Summary of 
Findings of the Community Builders’ Council 


Recognizing that a local shopping center is a most essential factor in the creation of a residen- 
tial neighborhood, the Community Builders’ Council of the Urban Land Institute has made such 
projects a major topic for discussion. 


The inclusion of a local shopping center as a part of a planned community is not a new idea. 
Noteworthy examples have been in existence for thirty years or more. The J. C. Nichols Company 
Country Club Plaza in Kansas City, the Shaker Heights Shopping Center in Cleveland, the River 
Oaks Center of Hugh Potter in Houston, Hugh Prather’s Highland Park Village in Dallas, and 
Westwood Village of the Janss Bros. in Los Angeles, as well as others have been nationally known 
for years. For the most part, these older shopping centers were built in (Continued on Page Four 

















Urban Land Institute Conference 


Plans for our Annual Conference at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 
27 and 28 are moving ahead rapidly. With the sessions covering two main sub- 
jects, “Conservation and Urban Redevelopment” and “Control of City Growth,” 
here are some of our speakers and their realistic subjects: 


Hugh Potter, President, Urban Land Institute, Introductory address, “Prob- 


lems Facing Our Cities” 

J. C. Nichols, Community Developer of Kansas City, 
Made in Community Development” 

David Bohannon, Builder and Developer of San Francisco, 
Looks at Urban Redevelopment” 

Charles Bennett, Director, City Planning Commission, Los Angeles, “Los 
Angeles Plans a New City” 

Philip Kniskern, President. The First Mortgage Corporation, Philadelphia, 
“Conserving Old Neighborhoods” 

Charles E. Joern, Realtor and Builder, Chicago, Illinois, 
The Builder’s Viewpcint” 

Evert Kincaid, Executive Director, Chicago Plan Commission, 
Program for Conservation and Redevelopment” 

Herbert U. Nelson, Executive Vice-President, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, “Urban Redevelopment Legislation” 

William P. Atkinson, Developer and Builder, Oklahoma City, 
City, An Experiment in Cooperative Building” 

Seward H. Mott, Director, Urban Land Institute, 

Urban Housing and Land Development. 


“Mistakes I have 


“A Realtor 


“City Planning— 


“Chicago’s 


“Midwest 


“National Trends in 


Other subjects to be covered will be “The Need For Broadening City Reve- 
nue’, “Canada’s New Housing and Redevelopment Lgislation’”, and “Building 
Codes and Demolition Legislation.” 

Mayor Wilson Wyatt of Louisville who is taking such an outstanding part in 
efforts to correct urban problems has been invited as a luncheon speaker. 

We will be glad to assist in securing hotel reservations if you will advise 


us immediately. 
A meeting of the Urban Land Institute Trustees will be held November 26 


at 12:00 at the Stevens Hotel. 


City Planning and the Public 


Our suggestion that city planners have failed to develop the right approach 
to the public struck a popular response. That we had touched upon a real need 
rapidly became apparent. The Cincinnati Post devoted an entire editorial to 
our suggestions. So pertinent were the remarks of the Post, that we are reproduc- 
ing, with its permission, its editorial on the subject: 


“WHY CANNOT CITY PLANNING BE A DRAMATIC TOPIC? 


“The Urban Land Institute in a recent bulletin suggests that there is some- 
ting ‘radically wrong in the methods used io sell city planning to the public.’ 
After 40 years of work in this field, the Institute says, there dre scarcely half- 
dozen cities in the United States in which master plans are being carried out 
effectively. 

“This organization puts the blame on several factors. City planners, archi- 
tects and econemists put their ideas into fancy terms such as ‘organic decentrali- 
zation’ and ‘functional maladjustment’ instead of using understandable language 
for the butcher, the baker and the real estate broker. Some planners reveal 
grandiose blueprints which frighten the public. 

“Some programs start from the top and leave the impression that planning 
is ‘of, for and by’ the few instead of representing the true cross-section and mass 
interests of the city. ‘A planning program that is developed from such limited 
public participation cannot possibly secure the support and reflect the needs and 
desires of citizens at large.’ 

“These are sound thoughts. City planning ‘interests’ every citizen in the 
community in the sense that it affects and influences our business, our job, the 
neighborhood of our homes, the nearness of schools, the kind of highways we 
use to go to work or to visit a friend. If, in reality, a large number of citizens 
feel that it is too theoretical, or the sole possession of a chosen few, then the city 
planners and those who support them have failed somewhere in telling the story 
to the people. 

“City planning should be as dramatic and interesting as the excitement that 
attends the planning of the new home by any family, or even the making over 
of the backyard to provide a terrace and a play space for the children.” 


Here is a real opportunity and a real challenge for city planning. When we 
convince the man on the street of what good planning can do for him, we will 
have arrived—but not before. 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION 


An Urban Development Division has 
been established in the Administrator’s 
Office of the National Housing Agency, 
replacing the Urban Studies Division. 
This Division is undertaking to keep in 
touch with urban planning and urban 
redevelopment proposals, with particu- 
lar reference to housing, and to serve as 
a center of professional information and 
advice to the various branches of NHA. 
Bulletins are issued from time to time 
and also Abstracts of published mate- 
rials from various sources in the USA 
and from other countries. Jacob Crane 
is Director of the Division and the staff 
includes G. Holmes Perkins, Earl Von 


Storch, Winters Haydock, Werner 
Ruchti, Reginald Isaacs, James Mc- 
Creary, Mrs. Edith P. Hinrichs, and a 


number of consultants including I. S. 
Shattuck and Ralph C. Limber. 


PRESIDENT TRAVELS 


President Hugh Potter has been trav- 
eling extensively during September and 
October in the cause of better housing 
and the sound future development of 
our cities. He acted as Toastmaster at 
the Industry Banquet of the National 
Association of Home Builders, Septem- 
ber 25, in Washington at which Mr. 
Eric Johnston, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
gave the keynote speech. 

Mr. Potter attended the Directors 
meeting of the National Committee on 
Housing, Inc., New York, and was a 
guest at the Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association, October 
10 through 12, in Los Angeles. 
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OPINION SURVEYS 


Unusually successful and enthusiastic 
Opinion Surveys of Trends in Post-War 
Housing and Urban Development were 
recently held by Director Seward H. 
Mott in Seattle, Washington; Portland, 
Oregon; San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles, California. Additional surveys 
in Denver, Chicago, Memphis, Houston, 
and Dallas are scheduled for the next 
few weeks. 

The survey groups are made up of 
twenty to twenty-five representative 
builders, land developers, brokers and 
mortgage bankers selected by the local 
Real Estate Board and Home Builders’ 
Association. Members of the city plan- 
ning commission and local FHA office 
are frequently invited to sit in as ob- 
servers. The meetings are not open to 
the public, and every effort is made to 
encourage free round-table discussion. 

The questionnaire covers market 
analysis, land planning practice, street 
improvements and costs, post-war ar- 
chitecture and construction, shopping 
centers, finance, building codes, effec- 
tiveness of local city planning program 
and many other pertinent matters. The 
conferences are all day sessions and 
have proved of great value to the par- 
ticipants in crystallizing their views in 
addition to providing an invaluabie 
source of data for the Urban Land In- 
stitute in appraising national trends. 

Edited results of the Opinion Surveys 
will be available to Urban Land Insti- 
tute members. 


LOT RESERVED FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 
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separate site. 


SHOPPING CENTERS 


(Continued from Page Four) 


there will always be an empty space. The chain stores de- 
mand ample and convenient parking. Length of customer 
parking time varies greatly for different kinds of shops 
and parking should be provided accordingly. 

Space for at least one row of diagonal parking in front 
of stores should be arranged for. This is to take care of 
passing trade. The bulk of the parking may be located 
at the side or the rear of the store group. Many centers 
are now leaving the corner open for parking lot. Too 
large a parking space in front of the stores is not desirable 
as it hides the store front and display windows and does 
not attract the passing customer. For a very large center 
whole blocks may be set aside for parking. 

Diagonal parking with eight to nine feet width per car 
is considered best by most operators if area is open at 
both ends. Otherwise, right angle parking is satisfactory. 
Placing the parking area in a center court surrounded by 
the stores where a street must be crossed to get to the 
shops has disadvantages, although some believe such park- 
ing stations help distribute the benefits to all the sur- 
rounding shops, and when so located they can be beauti- 
fied to look like parks. In some cases where grading per- 
mits, parking may be kept at a lower level and enclosed 
by a wall or other architectural treatment. 

Before designing the parking areas, local habits should 
be studied. In Houston, the shoppers seem to prefer front 
parking and in Los Angeles they accept rear facilities. 
Where rear parking is used, show windows and entrances 
are frequently placed in the back with the shops having 
attractively designed rear elevations. In small shops rear 
entrances may be questionable. 


8,000 sq. ft. 
. Variety 3,306 ” 
. Delicatessan 1,500 ” 
. Ladies Wear 1,500 ” 


Modern Type of Shopping Center 
for a Small Community of 500 to 7OO Families 


STREET 


SECONDARY 


. Beauty Shop 1, - sq. ft. 9. Stationery 
. Mens Wear 1 0. Radio 


1,000 sq. ft. 
1 —. -- 

. Cleaner 1 oe 11. Shoe Repair 900 ” ” 
1” 1 , 


. Drugs 2. Hardware 1,000 


This small shopping center illustrates many of the principles approved 
by the Community Builders’ Council. 
that there is no model or ideal shopping center plan for custom, shopping 
habits, and local conditions vary widely in every city and for every 


However, it must be emphasized 





Alleys: In general, service from the rear is desirable if 
storage rooms are so designed. Dead-end wide alleys to 
serve interior of deep blocks have been found satisfactory. 
A twenty-foot width for an alley is considered suitable 
as wider alleys encourage parking and narrower ones 
cause congestion. 

Sidewalks: Twelve feet is thought to be the minimum 
width for sidewalks for a small shopping center. With 
such a width, awnings will not be interferred with. In a 
larger center and on a main street, a seventeen foot walk 
width is thought desirable. This allows space for mail 
boxes, street signs, trash Soe street trees and bus 
stops. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the desirability of 
placing (trees in the front of stores. If used, their branches 
must be kevt high to clear display windows. Although 
they give the street a cool, attractive appearance. many 
merchants object to them. However, after merchants get 
accustomed to them, they generally like them. Street trees 
not too close together certainly refine and beautify a shop- 
ping center and make the shops less offensive to near-by 
residential units. 

Note: Further discussion of shopping centers including 
architecture, leases, types of stores and maintenance will 
be covered in later issues. 

The Community Builders’ Council is composed of twenty 
developers of long varied experience and carefully selected 
geographically. They will continue to hold conferences 
for further study and research in the whole field of sub- 
urban community development. This study group must 
necessarily be limited to twenty men in order to facilitate 
its discussions and progress. Ultimately their findings will 
be made available to all members of the Urban Land In- 
stitute. 





Shopping Centers— A Neighborhood Necessity 
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communities where there were to be large residen- 
tial developments which catered to the higher in- 
come group, and it has only been in comparatively 
recent times that shopping centers have been in- 
cluded in the planned neighborhoods for the more modest 
homes. Many of these smaller centers serve not more 
than 500 families and they are springing up all over the 
country. Some have been successful, others have proved 
a failure. To date, no authoritative books have been writ- 
ten on the development and management of shopping 
centers and the enterpriser must proceed largely by trial 
and error. The findings of the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil, composed of men with wide experience in such develop- 
ments, should therefore be of particular value. 

On opening the conference, Chairman J. C. Nichols 
briefly outlined the objectives and struck a very timely note 
of warning. He stated, “This Council is planning and 
thinking for the future in an effort to do a more complete 
job of neighborhood building and to better serve our re- 
spective communities and our city as a whole. In all our 
discussions, let us not forget our great obligation tuo the 
whole urban area. I am sure all of us recognize that our 
downtown central business sections must be preserved and 
that we must all work to supplement the general services 
of our cities and surrounding areas as a whole rather than 
to pull down or detract from the great central merchan- 
dising and financial centers of our respective cities.” 

For the purpose of discussion, shopping centers were 
divided into three groups as follows: 


1. A small shopping center is one of about 10 shops and 
could be supported sooner or later by approximately 
500 families. 

2.A medium shopping center is one of from 25 to 40 
shops which should be supported by 1000 to 2000 
families. 


3. A large shopping center is one having from 50 to 100 
shops or more. 


In the Council discussions it was made clear that there 
are certain basic considerations that must be taken into 
account before a shopping center is started. 

What Size? To ascertain the size a careful survey 
should be made of the number of prospective customers 
within a half mile or more radius, considering feeder 
streets, barriers, etc. and then the potential buying power 
of these expected buyers should be figured from estimated 
yearly incomes. It is also most important to consider com- 
neting shopping centers and possible future locations for 
competing centers. The amount of business that could 
reasonably be expected from passing buyers living outside 
the area should also be calculated. 

It is highly desirable to plan the shopping center as a 
definite segment of a residential neighborhood. The space 
set aside should provide for very generous parking and 
for future expansion. To allow room to grow, vacant lots 
can be used temporarily as a park or recreation area or 
for commercial uses. Parks should not be dedicated to 
the public for that purpose but kept in private ownership. 

Numerous methods have been proposed for arriving at 
the number and size of stores necessary to serve a given 
number of people. No one method should be wholly relied 
upon. The most commonly used are as follows: 

Method 1. Figure the number of front feet of store to 
serve 100 persons. These standards run from 5 feet to 50 
feet with 15 feet a fair estimate. 

Method 2. The number of square feet of store space 
necessary to serve 1000 people. This checks out at about 
33,000 square feet or approximately 34 acre of store space 
per thousand persons. 

Method 3. A study of tables showing the type and area 
of stores that can be supported by community of certain 


sizes. Such tables have been compiled by the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 

After using all three methods as a guide, the decision 
on the type and size of stores must be adjusted to meet 
local competition and buying habits, land costs and other 
factors. 

Location: If a larger area than the immediate neighbor- 
hood is to be drawn upon, the most careful consideration 
must be given the location of the center and accurate 
traffic counts should be taken so that the right corner and 
the right side of the street are selected. 

Trade from rural town and farms may be a factor. 
Convenient street and neighboring approaches are most 
important. If possible the center should be placed be- 
tween the residential district and the downtown business 
area or the main places of employment. 

The site of the center should be generally level for 
customers will not climb steps or a hill to reach it. When 
comparing sites the cost of grading must be given most 
careful consideration. Avoid expensive foundations for 
the buiidings if possibie. Aliso streets with steep grades. 

Buffer Strips and Screens: Where possible, land uses 
immediately adjacent to the center should be of a char- 
acter to provide a buffer and a desirable transition from 
the commercial areas to the single family neighborhood. 

Apartments, duplexes, churches, schools, libraries, play- 
grounds, community houses, park strips, are excellent for 
such a purpose. For a small center, extra deep residen- 
tial lots may be backed upon it and a six-foot wall or 
fence with planting provided to make a thick and pleas- 
ing screen or evergreen planting alone may be sufficient. 

Multiple family housing should be located close to the 
center. It not only makes for an orderly transition be- 
tween commercial and single family residences, but more 
important it provides a concentration of buyers within 
walking distance. Single family homes as a rule should 
not face shops. 

Uses of Land Held For Future Expansion: Park areas, 
if held in private ownership, provide excellent space for 
future enlargement. Other vacant areas can be rented for 
such temporary uses as driving tees, archery range, pony 
ring, Tom Thumb golf courses, tennis courts, tree and 
shrub nursery sales yards, display office or for drive-in 
eating or drinking places. Generous provisions should be 
made for future expansion. Such land if not needed for 
the shopping center can later be easily converted to other 
desirable uses. 

The General Plan: The general plan of the shopping 
center should be so laid out as to permit natural and easy 
approach from the residential area. Too long blocks in a 
shopping center should be avoided. Four hundred to five 
hundred feet is considered a desirable maximum, 250 to 
300 feet is perhaps the best. Lots of varying depths are 
best to accommodate both small and large stores. Too 
great uniformity in lot size must be avoided. 

Where possible store entrances should face the main 
streets although it is no longer considered necessary to 
place them right on the property line. Side street loca- 
tions are generally poor for the shops that depend on 
passing trade. Congenial grouping of shops is important. 

Where the shape of the land and the street layout per- 
mits the planning of the center in a circular or semi- 
circular arrangement offers very interesting and convenient 
possibilities. Shaker Heights Village in Cleveland and 
River Oaks in Houston, Texas are excellent examples of 
this type of planning. 

Parking: The ratio of two square feet of parking space 
to one square foot of store is considered the minimum. 
In newer store groups in California, Texas, and Florida, a 
ratio of three to one is being used. Parking area should 
be generous enough so that (Continued on Page Three) 





